














NO TILE SHOWER in the Chinese home! The front slips end a wood- 
en tub do the trick for Junior. Who cares on a hot summer's day? 




















Millions of empty rice bowls 


is cant 


Detroit dies 
once a year 





by John J. Sen 


“f{ an you imagine a city the 
size of Detroit being wiped 
~-™_, off the map every year be- 
cause its population died from lack 
of food? One million Chinese die 
from hunger each year; over one 
hundred million have perished from 
famine during the past century. 

The great mass of the Chinese 
people do not live; they merely exist. 
They go from hand to mouth, from 
day to day, with barely enough food 
to keep them alive. Rice is the most 
important of their foods. It is the 
Chinese bread. They require it every 
day, meal in and meal out, just as 
many Americans must have bread 
and potatoes. The average Chinese 
eats between 350 and 400 pounds of 
rice a year; that is about a pound 
daily. The average American con- 
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sumes only six pounds of rice a year. 

Although the majority of Chinese 
are farmers, they do not produce 
enough rice to satisfy the enormous 
appetite of the nation. In 1948 
China consumed 507 million tons. 
Of this amount, nearly one-fifth was 
imported from China’s southwestern 
neighbors, to help fill the millions 
of empty rice bowls. 

Because rice is constantly in short 
supply, this staple is the daily topic 
of conversation in China. The ques- 
tion in everyone’s mind is, “‘Will the 
rice crop be good this year?” The 
lives of 450 million people — one- 
fifth of the world’s population, de- 
pend upon the rice crop. In China, 
the line between life and death is 
dangerously thin. What would hap- 
pen if the economic fate of America 
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were to depend solely on the wheat 
crop? 

Various social customs show that 
the natives of South China are well 
aware that rice overshadows their 
whole lives. Fam- 
ine has been too 
frequent a visitor. 
The usual verbal 
greeting isn’t 


Instead, they ask, 
“Have you had MARYKNOLL 
your rice yet?” 

In definitions of words, too, the 
Chinese reveal the supreme impor- 
tance of rice. One striking fact is that 
the word “‘faan’’ means not only rice 
but a meal, or food in general. If 
the words “wheat” and “dinner” 
could be used interchangeably, Amer- 
icans would be in a similar position. 
The Chinese term for bandits is 
“red-rice eaters’; that is armed 
gangs who raid villages for rice and 
obtain their grain through blood- 
shed rather than by honest toil. 

Eating habits also reflect the native 
viewpoint on rice. Though the aver- 
age Chinese enjoys an occasional 
between-meals snack, he usually eats 
but two meals a day. The first is at 
11:00 A.M., and the second at 
4:00 p.M. This habit of eating only 
twice daily acts as a preserver of 
the scanty food supply. 

Chinese prefer white rice to the 
brown variety. Long, narrow, highly 
polished white grains command the 
highest market prices. During the 
1946 famine in Hunan Province, 
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UNRRA attempted to create a wide- 
spread use of brown rice. Brown rice 
contains four times as much vitamin 
B. But because the natives were 
accustomed to white rice, the plan 
failed. Although 
facing starvation, 
many a Hunanese 
complained: ““The 
brown rice is too 
dry. It’s too coarse. 
It sticks to my 
P.0., N.Y. throat.” In this re- 

spect, the Chinese 
are quite like Americans, who prefer 
white bread to brown, no matter 
how much more nutritious the brown 
may be. 

Just as steel is the nerve center of 
industrial America, rice is the vital 
heart of agricultural China. If rice is 
cheap and plentiful, the cost of living 
is low. If the price of rice rises, other 
basic necessities cost more. Fuel, oil, 
salt, sauce, vinegar, and tea — the 
minimum essentials of life in China 
— shoot skywards with the surging 
price of rice. The price of every item 
in China depends upon what a 
pound of rice costs the man in the 
street. A similar situation would 
exist in America if the cost of every- 
thing were based upon the price of 
bread at the corner grocer’s. 

In the history of China, the price 
of rice has been one of the best 
political thermometers. When the 
price of rice gets too high for the 
average man’s pocketbook, it has 
come down, usually through a change 
in government. Any ruling party 
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that allows the price of rice to spiral 
out of control is thereby digging its 
own political grave. The history of 
China gives many examples of this 
political fact. 

With the price of rice as the con- 
trolling factor in the economy of 
China, unusual situations occur. 
Many workers demand wages in rice 
instead of in currency. The workers 
know that they can eat the rice, but 
not the money. So critical is the food 
supply that many working people 
prefer employment in positions that 
give them two square meals a day 
and a roof over their heads. For 
example, a Chinese woman will cook, 
wash, do the housework, take care 
of the children, and run the house- 
hold; in return, she will be happy to 
have a full stomach and receive only 
a small salary at the end of the 
month. 

When a worker prefers to receive 
cash rather than rice, in payment for 
his services, his salary is pegged to 
the price of rice. If the price of rice 
rises, the worker receives more 
money; if it drops, the worker re- 
ceives less take-home pay. Because 
employers pay their help at the end 
of the month, the price of rice is 
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always higher at that time. It is 
usually lower around the middle of 
the month, when the workers have 
less ready cash. 

Moreover, rice is an_ excellent 
example of the fact that nothing is 
wasted in China. The frugal farmer 
converts rice straw into hats, mats, 
bags, rope, wrappers, and brooms. 
The straw also provides the thatching 
for his simple farmhouse roof. He 
mashes the rice bran, rice polish, and 
straw together as feed for his pig; or 
he sells the mixture for cattle fodder. 
The bran and rice polish are some- 
times marketed as rice meal. The 
rice hulls serve as excelsior, and are 
often used for fuel. By washing the 
rice bran, the farmer obtains starch. 

The emotional appeal of a full 
rice bowl to the stomach-conscious, 
poverty-ridden Chinese farmer is 
too strong to be ignored. The prac- 
tical farmer, like the majority of 
Chinese, considers government a 
necessary evil. The of govern-, 
ment makes not a grain of difference 
to him. What does matter is the full- 
ness or emptiness of his rice bowl. 
Whoever understands rice, under- 
stands China. Whoever controls rice, 
controls China. 
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THE SUPERIOR GENERAL’S CORNER 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


The New York Times recently carried 
accounts of two sermons preached in 
Protestant churches. One of the ser- 
mons referred to the serious malady 
of materialism, which is weakening 
our country. The other spoke of the 
so-called Christian momentum, the 
good Christian living of the past, 
on which our country is at present 
coasting. 

To quote from the first: “Every 
international crisis is full of chickens 
coming home to roost. For a gen- 
eration now, we have been sowing 
seeds of materialism that have left 
God out. Our educational system 
has been set up on the basis that the 
first principle of education is to 
teach our youth to grab life by the 
throat and choke something out of 
it. Our psychology of life has been 
to try and influence others for per- 
sonal gains. We cannot sow these 
seeds of materialism and expect to 
reap spiritual blessings.” 

These words are so obviously true 
and clear that they require little 
comment save the observation that, 
unfortunately, they apply to many 
Catholics, particularly with refer- 
ence to making the profit motive the 
sole objective and concern in life. 
Ours is a time when a crusade in- 
stinct is very much needed. Some 
may say that our country has al- 
ready done more than its share in 
helping others. Who can tell what 
our share is? To one who has seen 
wholesale starvation, diseased bodies 
with no chance of medical help, and 


all the terrible uncertainty of extreme 
poverty, there would seem to be no 
limit to the help that we should give. 


The second sermon, by a Pittsburgh 
prelate, is equally effective. In part, 
he said: “The materialism of our 
generation has prepared for the 
destruction of our most powerful 
motive forces. The best remaining 
forces in America today are those 
provided by the faith of our fathers. 
The momentum we have been coast- 
ing on, given us by our forefathers 
through their faith, has almost run 
out, and the new age of salvation 
by brains has become the greatest 
hoax of our times.” 

These words surely strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of all 
true Christians. America’s spiritual 
deterioration is so evident that one 
finds it difficult to be hopeful. 

Yet there are many good signs, 
not the least of which are the num- 
bers of vocations to the cloistered 
communities, particularly to the 
Trappists, and the growth of the lay 
apostolate. Some recent reports from 
China and Japan speak of the fine 
results obtained by the Legion of 
Mary. In places where priests are 
prevented from exercising their min- 
istry, the Legion keeps the Faith 
alive, and it stimulates and encour- 
ages the laity. 
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An Igorot woman in the Philippines 


is instructed by a Maryknoll Sister. 
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During recent years, much publicity 
has been given to the excellent work 
of Dr. Frank Laubach, a Protestant 
missionary, who has led a world 
crusade against illiteracy. Today, 
Americans are more conscious of 
the fact that more than a billion 
people are: illiterate. Now many 
thousands, like the Kashmir boy 
(right) and the Indian girls (above), 
are learning their alphabet. Catholic 
missioners have long been in the 
front of the fight to give at least 
elementary education to the world’s 
untutored masses. 
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All over the world, the battle to 
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eople call me “The Rock.” I 

guess that is all I really am, but 
it hurts me to hear them refer to me 
as if I were something dead to the 
interests of the townspeople who 
live in the shadow of my protecting 
greatness. 

When I first saw the light of day, 
my feet were buried under bitterly 
cold water. Off in the distance I 
could see the peaks of other moun- 
tains as tall as I. The heat of the sun 
was so strong that it dried up the 
water around me. Year after year 
this lake receded, until I could see 
only its nearest shore, far to my 
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by Robert E. Kearns 





right, on a clear day. People call it 
Lake Titicaca. Eventually I saw my- 
self as I am today, a vast rock, shaped 
like a bishop’s mitre, rising fifteen 
hundred feet above the surrounding 
plain. 

The first time I saw smoke, I was 
greatly interested. I looked closer 
and noticed that a man and a woman 
with four young children were gath- 
ered around a fire for warmth. It 
was a great delight for me to wel- 
come them into the caves that were 
carved in my sides. I used to watch 
the older boys scrambling up my 
sides to reach my highest point, 
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where they would sit for hours watch- 
ing the condors, as the birds floated 
by gracefully on the air currents or 
taught their young how to stay aloft 
in space. 

The little family increased in size, 
and it became necessary to build a 
few mud huts in my foothills. The 
location was ideal, because the 
ground was fertile and the nearby 
river provided plenty of drinking 
water. Llamas and alpacas were 
caught and domesticated, to carry 
crops from the fields and provide 
wool for clothing. I overheard some 
strangers call the place “Pucara.” 

One day I saw my first battle. I 
thought the group of thirty Indians, 
coming from the north to meet a 
similar group advancing from the 
south, were heading for a friendly 
meeting. But then I heard blood- 
curdling yells and saw them shooting 
: arrows and attacking each other with 

clubs. The southern group, the Ay- 
) | maras, were quickly put to flight by 
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the Quechuas from the north. After 
many bloody battles, the Aymaras 
surrendered to the Quechuas and 
agreed to become part of the Inca 
Empire. 

Peace once again settled over 
Pucara; and surprisingly, it was a 
benevolent peace. From Cuzco, the 
capital of the Inca Empire, the 
public inspector came twice a year. 
He brought with him grain, medi- 
cines, woven cloth, and _ leather 
goods. In return he carried off crude 
wool and gaily colored pottery. Be- 
fore he left, open court was held in 
the plaza to judge local crimes and 
property rights. Justice was sure and 
swift. 

For many years all was peaceful 
in Pucara. I was so inured to the 
tranquillity of my existence that it 
was only with quiet interest that I 
watched the approach one day of a 
group of strange horsemen, accom- 
panied by 200-Indians from a differ- 
ent district. The horsemen were 


dressed in shining armor. In their 
hands they carried sticks covered 
with metal. The leader of the group 
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held aloft a large pennant on which 
was written “Viceroy of Peru.” 

The people flocked around the 
newcomers. Great was their dismay 
when they learned that the strangers 
were Spaniards 
and that they had 
conquered the city 
of Cuzco and had 
taken the Incas 
prisoners. As an 
indication of their 
prowess, the Span- 
ish leader pointed his iron-covered 
stick at a llama grazing nearby. 
There was a loud explosion — and 
the animal dropped to the ground. 
The people fled to their homes, terri- 
fied by the demonstration. They were 
recalled to the plaza only after a 
great deal of coaxing. 

The result of this visit was that a 
Spanish soldier became mayor of 
Pucara. Among his first duties was 
the marking off of a new city, closer 
to the river. A huge edifice, called a 
church, was begun. Well-cut rocks 
were brought on muleback from 
great distances. Menstrangely dressed 
in white or brown uniforms came to 
live in Pucara. The people called 
them “Dominicans” and “Francis- 
cans.”’ They were always busy among 
the people, celebrating Mass in make- 
shift chapels, talking to the workers, 
visiting the sick, preaching in the 
plaza, and riding to distant villages 
to preach. 

The people of Pucara began to im- 
prove morally, assisting at Mass each 
Sunday and giving up their sinful 
lives. They had more consideration 
for the poor. Life was again a pleas- 
ure for me, because my Pucarans 
were happy. 


Ours are the hands that bring food 
to the hungry; ours the voices that 
carry God's Word to those who 
know Him not. But we could not be 
there without your aid; the gifts we 
give, you put into our hands. You 
are our partner in well doing. 
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I was glad to see the first church 
tower finished, because it meant that 
the whole building would soon be 
completed. But the twin of the first 
tower was no sooner started than all 
the work abruptly 
stopped. The 
Spanish mayor 
with his retinue 
left Pucara. It took 
me several days to 
realize that Puca- 
ra no longer be- 
longed to the Spanish Sovereign but 
to the Peruvian people. 

There was a shortage of priests in 
the new republic, and our pastor was 
called away more and more. The day 
finally arrived when Pucara was left 
without a priest. Only occasionally, 
on special feast days, did a priest 
come from the distant city of Puno to 
celebrate Mass. As I expected, the 
people soon forgot their religious 
obligations. 

One day I was in the midst of 
prayer, thanking the One True God 
for the sun and its warmth. What was 
my surprise when I saw a young 
priest riding into town. The people 
were on hand to greet their new 
pastor. I heard the people say he 
came from the United States. 

He made his home in the Normal 
School where he taught religion to 
the future teachers of Pucara. He 
was busy all day long with baptisms, 
confessions, marriage preparations, 
catechism classes, visits to the sick, 
and repairs on the church. 

Fhey still call me ““The Rock” and 
I now enjoy a feeling of contentment. 
As long as my people are happy, I 
will rejoice and share with them this 
gift from God, our new parish priest. 

















own the hill trudged a Catholic 

widow with Star of Virtue, her 
only son, riding pickaback. Usually 
Star of Virtue skipped and ran like 
a young fawn. 

In the mission dispensary, the 
Chinese lad tried hard not to cry 
out with pain when we moved his 
leg to pull off a ragged pair of 
trousers. His entire hip was inflamed. 
At the slightest jar, sharp pains shot 
through his leg. 

Big tears welled up in mother’s 
eyes and coursed down her care- 
lined face, when we told her that 
Star of Virtue would have .to go to 
the hospital in Wuchow, if she ex- 
pected her little bundle of joy to hop, 
skip, and run again. Wuchow was two 
hundred miles down the West River. 

Where could a poor widow beg or 
borrow the boat fare and hospital 
bills? The sacrifices that come to us 
from the readers of the Maryknoll 
magazine provided the answer. 

Only a woman could have sensed 
the thoughts of that grief-stricken 
mother as she watched the big boat 
vanish down the river. She returned 
home to feed the pigs, water the 
chickens, and watch the cow. The 
lump in her throat did not go away; 
tears did not wash away the great 
sorrow that was in her heart. 
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of Virtue Runs 


® 
Again = = @ by R. Russell Sprinkle 


Doctor Wallace diagnosed the 
boy’s trouble as osteomylitis. After 
the operation, Star of Virtue spent a 
long time at the hospital, convales- 
cing. He became,a general favorite. 
He knew the names of all the doctors 
and many of the nurses; he had a 
smile for everyone. 

The nurses burned his rags and 
outfitted him from head to foot with 
new clothes. His pride and joy were 
a pair of leather shoes, the first he 
had ever seen. He would be the 
first and only child —in fact the 
only person — in his village to own 
a pair of leather shoes. 

When Star of Virtue returned, he 
was skipping and jumping. His little 
body was fat and well groomed; he 
looked for all the world like a rich 
man’s son. The new shoes were 
carried under his arm. 

Three weeks later my curate went 
to the village where Star of Virtue 
lived for a wedding. The missioner 
inquired about the youngster’s pre- 
cious shoes. At this, the little tyke 
burst into tears. Silently the mother 
took down from the bamboo peg on 
the mud wall a single shoe. It was as 
bright as new. The other shoe had 
dropped into the river and had 
sunken out of sight, as Star of 
Virtue was getting off the ferry. 
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Father Constantine Burns, who has a neat eye for a picture, 
posed this impromptu water ballet near Kyoto, Japan. It may 
be a bit soon for most Americans to think of swimming, but 
warm weather is not very far away. The Japanese, incidentally, 
are marvelous swimmers. Their teams win regularly in inter- 
national competition. Japanese boys take to the water early. 











To Educate 
A PRIEST 


HUNDREDS OF YOUNG men 
are studying in Maryknoll semi- 
naries to prepare themselves to serve 
on foreign missions. Many of these 
young men have insufficient funds 
to meet the ordinary expenses of 
their years of training. But we 
never refuse a deserving candidate 
who is unable to finance his educa- 
tion. Instead, we seek benefactors 
to assist us in maintaining him. 

This idea of educating a young 
man for the priesthood may appeal 
to you or to your friends. One bene- 
factor wrote: 

“Find enclosed $500. I have al- 


ways wanted to educate a young 
man for the priesthood, but now I 
know I shall never be able to do so. 
I am eighty-three years old, so if I 
can take care of myself, and do a 
little, I shall do well.” 


You can share in the training of 


Maryknoll priests by helping us 
with our new seminary at Glen 
Ellyn, Illinois. No gift is too small; 
any gift, from $1 to $1,000, will be 
welcome. A little from many, will 


make much from all. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 


Here is $2 


toward the new Maryknoll seminary at Glen Ellyn, Illinois, to 


train more missioners. I’ll send more when I can. 


Name 





Street 





City 
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The Magician 


A cup of tea 


and a surprise 
by Charles P. Hilbert 


Kiane Min was famous throughout 
the countryside near Siaoloc, as 
a magician, fortuneteller, and geo- 
mancer. He gained considerable in- 
come from those trades. 

One day Kiang Min sought out 
the home of Hon Pak, a fervent 
Catholic. He was told by the woman 
of the house that her husband was 
not at home. As Hon Pak was ex- 
pected very soon, the visitor was 
invited in to wait for him. 

As is the custom in this part of 
China, she brought Kiang Min to the 
chamber of her husband, where he 
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Reads a Book 


was served tea. A Chinese bedroom 
is not only a place to sleep; it also 
serves aS a reception room, office 
and study as well. It is the place 
where a Chinese gathers with his 
friends who come to see him on 
business or pleasure. 

Kiang Min drank the cup of tea. 
Then, glancing over the array of 
books lying on the table, he chose 
one at random, and stretched him- 
self out on the couch to enjoy the 
book while he awaited the return of 
Hon Pak. 

It so happened that the book he 
had chosen was Proofs from Reason 
of the Truth of the Catholic Belief, 
a concise but quite comprehensive 
study of Catholic doctrine. As Hon 
Pak was rather long in coming, 
Kiang Min was able to finish the 
whole volume. 

As Kiang Min reached the end of 
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the book, there came 
to him the terrible 
realization that this 
was the truth and 
that his whole life 
heretofore had been 
one of deceiving 
people. He came to 
believe that there is 
a God and that he himself had been 
leading people away from God. 

As soon as Hon Pak came in, the 
magician asked him where the book 
had come from. Upon learning that 
his host was a Catholic, Kiang Min 
inquired how he, too, might learn 
the doctrine and become a Catholic. 

Kiang Min wished to be baptized 
“Peter”, intending to work as an 
apostle to turn others to the true 
Faith. The baptism of the former 
magician occurred just before I ar- 
rived in Siaoloc to take over as 
pastor, some twenty-five years ago. 

On my first mission trip through 
the mountains, my catechist and I 
passed near Kiang Min’s home. 
Peter was delighted with our unex- 
pected visit and hastened to welcome 
us. That evening he invited all his 
neighbors to come and meet the 
priest and hear the doctrine. I got a 
great surprise when we knelt down in 
the little salon of his house, to recite 
night prayers. Peter had removed 
the pictures of his ancestors, and 
other superstitious articles, from the 
walls. In their place he had hung 
up a holy picture, surmounted by a 
crucifix. Peter’s whole family knelt 


Our main seminary at Mary- 
knoll still lacks a permanent 
chapel after 40 years. Other 
urgent needs have drained our 
resources. Would it please you to 
help us put the heart in the sem- 
inary? The chapel is the heart. 
Any offering will be welcome. 
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down with us and 
recited the Catholic 
night prayers from 
beginning to end 
like old-timers. 
Peter had taught 
them. He was also 
teaching the mem- 
bers of his family 
the doctrine, preparing them for 
baptism. 

In the years that followed Peter 
brought his own family into the 
Church and he set out to bring in 
all his neighbors as well. He intended 
to bring in as many as he could, in 
order to make amends for what he 
had done when he was co-operating 
with the devil as a magician. 

I was pastor of Siaoloc for about 
fourteen years. By the time I was 
transferred, Peter had brought more 
than a hundred people into the 
Church. His efforts led to the estab- 
lishment of the Faith in three new 
villages. When he sought to interest 
a family in the doctrine, he per- 
sonally escorted them to Siaoloc to 
pass Sunday at the mission. He took 
care of the expenses out of his own 
pocket. 

A short time after Peter’s bap- 
tism, his youngest son died —a 
great blow to a. Chinese father. 
Sickness began to -overtake other 
members of his household, and the 
family had a hard time making ends 
meet. But Peter never wavered. He 
would always say, “I prefer to die 
rather than offend God.” 


The Encuentro — On Easter Sunday morning, the folk in many a-South American 
pueblo have the beautiful practice of going out in procession at daybreak, to 
meet the Risen Christ and bring Him to their chapel for Easter Mass. 


— Lawrence Burns, Bolivia 














from SCRATCH 


- April brought cherry _blos- 
soms to Japan and Father Constan- 
tine Burns to the language school at 
Karasaki. The famous cherry blos- 
soms and the spring weather, how- 
ever, attracted only a small part of 
the newcomer’s attention. He was 
much more interested in the mis- 
sionary prospects that awaited him 
as he began, after almost twenty-five 
years as a missioner in China, to 
prepare himself for work in Japan. 

Father Burns had to leave South 
China for reasons of health. He vol- 
unteered for parish work in Japan, 
and now he must learn a new lan- 
guage once again. 

It is always a treat for the lan- 
guage students to have a visitor, 
but it was especially interesting to 
have Father Burns here. As we sat 
at one meal after another, listening 
to Father Burns’ account of the 
mission problems in Kongmoon, 
China, we began to appreciate more 
and more the great advantages of 
our mission in Japan. This land has 
adopted certain Western methods 
that are significant as far as preach- 
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ing the Gospel is concerned. Of 
prime importance are Japan’s facil- 
ities for travel, lighting, and edu- 
cation. 

In China Father Burns had had to 
depend upon the most primitive 
means of travel. He had to journey 
for days, to visit a neighboring priest. 
For light indoors he had to be con- 
tent with the flickering light of an 
oil lamp. His doctrine pupils were 
for the most part uneducated, many 
unable to read. 

Here in Japan, he found trains 
and streetcars penetrating to almost 
every village. Here he can reach any 
part of our prefecture in a few hours. 

Electricity is common in Japan. 
This greatly facilitates study, and the 
use of movies, slide projectors, and 
other modern methods of teaching. 

Over 90% of the Japanese people 
are literate and they love to read. 
This situation helps greatly in the 
teaching of the doctrine. Moreover, 
it creates a tremendous field for the 
apostolate of the press. 

Father Burns pointed out another 
advantage: the Japanese tradition 
of order and regimentation. Japan 


‘is a small country, in comparison 


with China, and it has long been 
accustomed to a strong central gov- 
ernment. Japan has not suffered from 
poverty and famine to the extent 
that China has, and it is thus much 
more stable. 

Father Burns is delighted with his 
new field of labor. He gave us a 
final surprising comparison between 
China and Japan when he told us 
that the Japanese language is much 
more difficult than Chinese. We had 
always thought that Chinese was by 
far the hardest language to learn. 
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Immortal Fire 


by Sister Mary Just 


Maryknoll’s Sister Just portrays the 
leading missionary hero of each of the 
last twenty centuries and about this 
central figure depicts the missionary 
triumphs of his or her day and age. 
The result is a superb historical pano- 
rama from St. Paul to our own times. 
Herder. $7.50 


Other Juveniles 
$6. value for $4.80 


My Book ABouT Gop 
for youngsters 4 to 6 


LoTs OF BROTHERS AND 
SISTERS 


for 6- to 8-year-olds. 
Macmillan. $2.00 each 


JESUSCOMES FOR EVERYBODY 
Jesus HELPS EVERYBODY ° 
Garden City. $1.00 each 
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The Adventures of Wu Han of Korea 


by Father Nevins of Maryknoll 


Wu Han sells chestnuts on the street 
for his hard-hearted guardian. One 
day some rascals steal his supply. 
Terrible! What can he do? If he re- 
turns empty-handed his guardian will 
beat him unmercifully. Thus the thrill- 
ing adventures begin. A juvenile for 
ages 10-14. Dodd Mead. $2.75 
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Father George M. Carroll visits a refugee camp as relief director. 


THE KIM FAMILY CARRIES ON 


ip KIMS are the Smiths of Korea. 
Just as the Smiths are typical of 
America, so the Kims represent all 
-Koreans. In less than a decade, the 
Kims have gone through two wars, 
and occupation by the forces of the 
Japanese, Russians, Americans, Ko- 
rean Reds, and the United Nations. 

The Kims have crossed and ‘re- 
crossed their country as refugees. 
Thousands of them have died in 
purges, from bombings, from the 
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effects of malnutrition and disease 
brought on by war. They have had 
their homes destroyed, their fields 
laid waste. In short, the Kims have 
been starved, beaten, oppressed, 
kidnaped, tortured, and murdered. 
Why not express your brotherly love 
by praying for the Kims? Write to 
Maryknoll for our “Daily Prayer 
for Korea,’ and for our Korean 
prayer poster. We have also several 
books explaining Korea. 








WAR'S STEPCHILDREN 


Those who suffer most from modern war- 
fare are the children. Many of them are 
left orphans, like’ the youngsters at the 
right who have found shelter in a Catholic 
orphanage. Many, many more are scarred 
in body and mind. It is a task of the 
Church to rehabilitate such children. In 
times of peace, there are no happier 
youngsters any place in the world than the 
children of Korea. Always singirlg and 
laughing, dressed in brilliant hues, they 
win the heart of every visitor. In the pic- 
ture below, taken in more peaceful days, 
two girls pose with Father Carroll. 



















KK drain women, with bundles 
on their heads and babies on 
their hips, chat on the street cor- 
ner as women do everywhere. 
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Opposite, Korean men, trying to 
restore their economy, have re- 
turned to their rice fields. The 
rice shoots are planted in water. 
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Pets Preferred. “Do you have any 
pictures?”’ used to be the favorite 
question of youngsters, upon seeing 
a priest from the 
Maryknoll lan- 
guage school in 
Arequipa, Peru. But 
that was before 
Father Daniel B. 
McClellan, Mary- 
knoll Missioner 
from Denver, began 
astounding them 
with feats of magic. 
This clerical Hou- 
dini makes coins disappear, performs 
card tricks, and makes sponge-rubber 
rabbits multiply before the goggling 
eyes of his young audience. The 
priests no longer need to keep a sup- 
ply of pictures on hand. Now every 
youngster asks, ““Can I have one of 


your little rabbits, Padre?” 





FR. McCLELLAN 


Bit Player. Father Richard E. Down- 
ey, Maryknoll Missioner from Yon- 
kers, New York, now stationed in 
Hoping, China, 
thinks that a talent 
scout for the movies 
should investigate 
his cook. Says Fa- 
ther Downey: ““This 
. bit player, left over 
from the tower scene 
in “The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame,’ is a 
real find. I taught 
him how to make 
marmalade from native oranges. Last 
I heard he had filled fourteen quarts 
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and two huge tins with the jam. 
Shortly after I arrived in Hoping, he 
served a huge plate filled with Chi- 
nese turnips. When I told him that I 
did not like turnips, he merely glared 
at me, as much as to say, “You don’t, 
but I do!’ So from now on, it looks as 
though I'll be eating turnips and 
marmalade three times a day. It’s a 
toss-up as to whether it'd be easier to 
get a new cook or to lay in a supply 
of indigestion pills.” 


Fish Story. “One evening after devo- 
tions, the stillness of the water and 
the blackness of the night enticed 
me,” writes one of our Central Amer- 
ica correspondents, Father George F. 
Hogan, Maryknoll Missioner from 
East Boston. “I got 
out my fishing tack- 
le,” continues Fa- 
ther Hogan, “‘bor- 
rowed a boat, and 
pushed away from 
the shore of Cozu- 
mel Island. I landed 
six hammerhead 
sharks and several 
smaller fish before 
my bait ran out. 
Fishing is not only an excellent pas- 
time but it has proved to be a won- 
derful opportunity for becoming 
better acquainted with sailors and 
fishermen in these parts. They are 
our best Catholics, and are most 
active and co-operative in all parish 
activities. Fishermen for miles around 
are joshing me about the big one 
that got away.” 
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Brush-off. Father George L. Krock 
is ready for almost anything when 
preaching a sermon after what hap- 
pened the other day at a fiesta in 
Aguacatan, Guatemala. The weather 
was quite hot that day and Father 
Krock, who comes 
from Cleveland, was 
very tired after the 
trip from his center 
mission. He was in * 
the middle of a ser- 
mon when a woman 
veiled with a black 
mantilla started 
waving at him. Fa- 
ther Krock did his 
best to ignore her 
and continue preaching. But the in- 
sistent woman came closer and gave 
him a brush-off with both hands. 
Thus satisfied, she returned to her 
place. After Mass, she came into the 
sacristy and apologized: “I’m sorry 
I distracted you, Padre, but I 
couldn’t bear to watch that big 
spider crawling up the chasuble, 
toward your neck.” 





FR. KROCK 


Pedro’s Heaven. “Pedro thinks that 
in heaven he will have lots of dry 
clothes and live in a chocolate fac- 
tory,” writes Father James V. Man- 
ning, Maryknoll Missioner from Rich- 
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mond Hill, N. Y. Father Manning, 
who runs a school for underprivileged 
boys in Talca, Chile, adds: ‘‘Pedro 
has been wet and hungry for most of 
his thirteen years. He and his play- 
mates would rather huddle in a door- 
way during the rainy season than be 
jammed into the dank one-room 
hovels they call homes, to be gnawed 
on by hungry rats. Our school gives 
these youngsters a future.” 


Special Protection. A remarkable 
incident befell Father Justin B. Ken- 
nedy, Maryknoll Missioner from West 
Shokan, N. Y., now stationed in Wu- 
chow, China. The happening clearly 
indicates the special 
way God is watch- 
ing over our mis- 
sioners. Father Ken- 
nedy was on a sick 
call and reached a 
place where he must 
be searched. He had 
the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in one shirt 
pocket, with the 
string from the pyx 
around his neck. Father was searched 
most thoroughly, but at no time did 
the man’s hands come near the 
pocket with the Blessed Sacrament, 
though the pyx was an obvious bulge. 
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MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll P.O., New York. 


Dear Fathers: 
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EDITORIAL: 


God Collects His Big Family 


s there beauty without variety? 

Is there charity without some- 
one to practice it on? Is there a 
garden so prim and stately as to 
contain nothing but lilies and or- 
chids— no rosemary for remem- 
brance, no pansies for thoughts? No 
rowdy hollyhocks, bramble bushes, 
tumbleweeds? It is not certain that 
unity must always mean uniformity; 
that one man’s poison may not be 
another man’s meat; that God 
wanted all His flowers, or even all 
His weeds, to be exactly the same. 

For variety run riot, however, 
and for unity buried sixteen layers 
deep under an avalanche of atavistic 
peculiarities, give us the menagerie 
that results when God’s other sheep 
are rounded up after several thou- 
sand years of wandering all over 
the place, and are plummeted right 
into the middle of their Father’s 
house. Here they come with all their 
blushing ills thick upon them; glad 
to be home, but dusty, weather- 
beaten, not very presentable, foot- 
sore, and even crippled, from the 
journey. They are awkward and 
strange at first, but not the least bit 
bashful in their new surroundings, 
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now simply regarded as their right- 
ful family preserves. 

That they feel at home is clear 
from the way they cavort around in 
the place, combining the simplicity 
of doves with all the guile of their 
ancestors, adding the antics of elves 
and the smiles of angels to the well- 
known docility of mules. There is 
no mystery about them. Full of both 
the old leaven and the_new wine — 
a powerful, unpredictable mixture, 
to say the least — they are simply 
being themselves. - 

Take them in, and try to make 
them happy. Try, also, to see that 
they do not mistake the Ten Com- 
mandments for the Twelve Apostles, 
walk off with the candlesticks, burn 
down the church, and shoot the 
Padre the very first thing. 


“The word of God is living and 
effectual, and more piercing than 
any two-edged sword; and reaching 
unto the division of the soul and 
the spirit.”’ It takes time to do the 
piercing and the reaching, however, 
and precisely because the word must 
penetrate so very far in the end. 
The Faith may be simple and clear 


THIS MONTH'S COVER 


The little Mexican girl on our cover this month stands before a 
backdrop of giant cactus plants. She lives op the edge of the 
Mexican desert. Like little girls everywhere, she enjoys playing 
with her doll. She is bright and alert, but not as fortunate as 
little girls in the United States. Although the Mexican Govern- 
ment has made large strides in recent years, this child has not 
yet the educational opportunities of an American child. A lack 
of priests in her country limits, also, her spiritual opportunities. 
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in essential outline, but its implica- 
tions are staggering and enormous. 
No man digests half of it in a life- 
time; no whole conglomerate race 
of men absorbs the Faith fully in a 
century or an aeon. What is more 
typical than the retention of irra- 
tional custom, ingrained tradition, 
a hundred-and-one other incompati- 
bilities, in the life of any convert 
anywhere? Let him who is without 
sin raise the first eyebrows. Nature 
and grace make a great ferment, 
stage a real battle, when you put 
them together. 

Time, patience, and charity are 
the ingredients that work the won- 
ders. If the flower display, tradi- 
tional in Florence from pre-Christian 
times, was revamped into a festival 
to honor the Blessed Virgin, as was 
reported recently, it was a classic 
missionary triumph. 

Teacher Wong, a daily communi- 
cant of extreme piety, was taxed 
concerning his haughty wrangling 
with every domestic in the com- 
pound. “‘Because I am a Catholic,” 
he explained, “my humility is pro- 
found, but Confucius and Mencius 
both said that a teacher must be 
accorded the utmost honor by 
everybody.” 

Eskimos never saw sheep, but they 
saw seals all around them. So mis- 
sioners described the Lamb of God 
to them,-for their better under- 
standing, as God’s Baby Seal. It is 
an inexactitude that time will cure 
when the glaciers move and the 
climate of the Far North changes 
into a pastoral one. 

Some confusion is natural in the 
halfway house that is our earth, 
where God collects His big family, 
brings in every sort of toddler, be- 
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The Field Afar 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America 





TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD Alt 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 
by the American Hierarchy to 
prepare missioners from the 
United States and to send them 
forth, under the direction of the 


Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


ginner, long-lost brother, from far 
and near, and seats them all to- 
gether. It is not to be expected, of 
course, that all the chaos that exists 
in the place should be completely 
understood by every uninitiated 
onlooker. That doesn’t necessarily 
mean, however, that no progress is 


-being made, that no golden thread 


is weaving its way unseen through 
the pattern. Only the Good Shep- 
herd and His understudy can fully 
understand the antics of the other 
sheep, and they do not seem to mind 
the antics. Maybe God likes some 
diversity in His Garden. Maybe the 
Padre knows what it’s all about. 

— Bishop James E. Walsh 
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Nigeria 


Eyes Center 


The universality of the Catholic 
Church was dramatically shown last 
year by the thousands of pilgrims 
from all parts of the world who 
poured into Rome for the Holy Year. 
Mission lands were well represented. 
One African pilgrimage (opposite) 


numbered six hundred people. This 
pilgrimage also visited the shrine 
of the Little Flower in Lisieux, 
France. Saint Therese had worked 
one of her main miracles in an 
African village, and the pilgrims 
wanted to give thanks for it. 


COLOR PHOTO BY RICHARD STOHR 











TE Sy Acme a 
Saat Bie. 


Every day during the Holy Year 
the square before St. Peter's 
was a cosmopolitan gathering 
place, as these pictures show. 
The multi-colored native dress 
of men and women from mission 
lands blended with the Western 
fashions of America and Europe. 
The eyes of the whole world 
were on Christendom’s center. 
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Let us send you a check! 


N DECLINING YEARS, peace 

and comfort are insured the 
holder of a Maryknoll Annuity, a 
guaranteed income for life. 
A Maryknoll Annuity is doubly safe 
because of the experience of our 
investment advisers and because of 
the supervision of the New York 
State Insurance Department. 
But in addition, when you put your 
money into a Maryknoll Annuity, 
you have the satisfaction which 
comes from well-doing. Maryknoll 
is the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of the United States; its 
work is to train young Americans to 
become priests, to start churches in 
Africa, South America, the Pacific 
Islands, and Asia. After the income 
is no longer required, your funds 
are used to spread our Lord’s word 
in far-off lands. You help yourself — 
and your Church! 


Ask for our free booklet, ‘‘How to 
Keep While Giving.” No obligation! 
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Without obligating me, please send a copy of your 
booklet on annuities, “How to Keep While Giving.” 
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Cecelia and the Will of God “ 


; by Alphonse A. Schiavone 


any people tell me that I am 

wasting my time by trying to 
teach the Catholic religion to the 
natives of Africa because Africans 
lack the power to grasp the funda- 
mentals of our religion. I like to 
tell the doubting Thomases the true 
story of Cecelia’s mother. 

She came to the mission for medi- 
cine, and I gave her four pills for 
her child, instructing her to give 
them at three-hour intervals. On 
the next day, however, the mother 
was back, saying that Cecelia was 
still quite sick. The pills had all 
been given at the same time. As a 
precaution, I suggested that the 
child be taken to the hospital. 

Later I was doing some repair 
work when I heard someone speak 
behind me. It was Cecelia’s mother. 
Her face was set in pain, and her 
eyes glistened a bit, but she spoke in 
quiet, well-controlled tones, “‘Tache, 
Mogaka, omona akure.” (“Come, 
Father, my baby has died.”’) 

I could scarcely believe my ears. 
Putting down my tools, I followed 
her to the church. The baby was in 
the arms of another woman, and she 
seemed to be sleeping peacefully. 
Some natives who had gathered said 
that the baby had died very suddenly. 

One workman dug a grave; an- 
other made a cross; and still another 
wrapped the small corpse in a white 
curtain some friend had sent from 
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the States. While all this was being 
done, I went to the rectory to pre- 
pare for the funeral. When I re- 
turned to the church, the baby’s 
body was lying on the floor up near 
the sanctuary. The church was 
packed with people; even the work- 
men had stopped their work to crowd 
into the back of the church. 

The natives listened intently to 
the prayers of the funeral service. 
And I noticed how eager they were 
to catch my every word, as I impro- 
vised a brief eulogy. Their faces 
showed grief but there were no tears. 

After a few prayers at the grave 
I tried to console the mother, tell- 
ing her that she might have suffer- 
ing now but that she would rejoice 
later to find her child in Paradise. 
But I could not finish. 

“No, Father, I understand,” she 
interrupted. “I do not have great 
grief. I understand; Cecelia has 
gone home.” 

What an overwhelming admission 
of faith! My eyes smarted a bit and 
I felt a lump in my throat, as the 
mother smilingly said, “God bless 
you, Father,” and left. 

As I watched her go, I said to 
myself, ““Some people say that I am 
wasting my time, that the natives 
can’t grasp the fundamentals of the 
Faith, that I am squandering the 
best years of my life.” 

Am I? 
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He was hungry and 


tired, heartsick and scared 


White “fade 1s a Leper 


by John Carroll 


great joy in the Wong family 
A was the birth of another boy. 
The first glimpse Mrs. Wong had of 
her last-born was enough to deter- 
mine his name. Truly, his skin was 
as translucent as white jade. And 
precious? Yes, as precious as white 
jade to his happy mother. 

White Jade’s first three years of 
life were much the same as any 
baby’s, anywhere in the world. But 
during his third year of life a great 
event took place: the whole family 
entered the Church. But Mother 
Wong sent her oldest boy to live with 
distant relatives before the family 
began to study the doctrine. In her 
ignorance she wanted to play safe, 
and not cut off 
all links with the 
devil. The priest 
would never know; 
she could be a 
good Christian. If 
things went badly, 
she could use her 
oldest son to pla- 
cate the evil one. 

As a small boy, 
White Jade found 
that his name was 





a source of amusement to his play- 
mates. 

“‘White Jade is a girl’s name,” 
they would taunt. 

No boy likes that kind of joke. To 
avoid the jibes, he began to use 
his baptismal name, “John.’”’ One 
thought led to another, and he began 
inquiring about the meaning of his 
name. When he learned that John 
was a great Apostle, he prayed fer- 
vently to his patron each day. In 
this roundabout way, God led this 
little lad to a deep devotion to His 
beloved disciple. 

About the time of his tenth birth- 
day, John noticed a small cut on his 
foot. Many home remedies were 
applied but produced no results. It 
was about two years before the 
family decided to see a doctor. By 
that time, the small cut had de- 
veloped into a deep ulcer. One of 
John’s older brothers took him to a 
doctor’s office. 

After the examination, the doctor 
called the older brother aside and 
said, “I suggest that you go to the 
Catholic mission and ask one of the 
Fathers there to send your yoang 
brother to Ngaimoon.”’ 
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Elder Brother was stunned. He 
knew that Ngaimoon is the Mary- 
knoll leper colony. 

Bright and early the next morning, 
Mother Wong and White Jade were 
at the mission. After Mass she asked 
Father about the possibility of send- 
ing someone to the leper asylum. 
Her whole approach was quite im- 

nal — until she burst into tears 
and explained that her son was a 
leper. She told the priest that she 
felt that God was punishing her for 
her sin in temporizing with the 
devil. She said that as soon as she 
had learned better, she had tried to 
right the wrong, but to no avail: 
her oldest son was not interested in 
entering the Church. 

Father comforted her as best he 
could, and then pointed out to John 
that, whether this was an actual 
punishment from God or not, John 
could offer up his sorrow to atone 
for his mother’s failing. 

That very day John left his home. 
It required a stout heart for the 
little boy to set out alone for what 
to him was a very questionable des- 
tination. Since the only lesion was 
on the sole of his foot he had no 
difficulty in boarding the little motor 
boat for the seven-hour trip down 
the river to Ngaimoon. A person 
with noticeable leprosy could have 
obtained such transportation only 
with great difficulty. 

As the little boat left the city be- 
hind, John scanned the banks of the 
river for signs of human habitation 
—but in vain. John said all the 
prayers he knew. He repeated them 
over and over, and still the craft 
continued on into the wilderness. 
His heart sank. He was hungry and 
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tired, heartsick and scared. He faced 
a man-sized problem. 

When the boat docked at Ngai- 
moon, John picked up his little 
wicker basket and went ashore. Be- 
yond the pier he saw a large village 
spread out over the rising slopes. 
John decided to walk to the village 
and ask directions. His concern about 
how to get to the leper colony dis- 
tracted him so much that he forgot 
his lonesomeness. Then it was that he 
saw a priest. Before little John knew 
what had happened, he was in one 
of the buildings he had seen from 
the pier. 

Other boys about his own age 
came to greet him. That was a sur- 
prise because he had thought he 
would be the only boy in the colony. 
A good supper was followed by night 
prayers, and a visit to the clinic. A 
place was assigned to him in an airy 
room with four other boys — and he 
was a member of the family. 

After he was fully acquainted with 
his new home, John was assigned to 
work in the clinic. Today he is a 
full-fledged nurse’s aide. 

During his six years at Ngaimoon, 
John has increased in age, wisdom 
and grace. It is not unusual to see 
him during a slack period devoutly 
saying his rosary. He has developed 
into a most manly youth. 

John’s original ulcer cleared up 
three years ago. His health appears 
to be good. But as recently as six 
months ago, he leaned against a hot 
stove and didn’t notice until a large 
portion of his trousers had burned 
away. John Wong is so fully in tune 
with the will of God that he feels 
that he has been the recipient of 
God’s choicest blessings. 
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Fifteen years proves a point 


by John J. 


ooking back on the life of Mary- 
knoll’s Bishop James Anthony 
Walsh, a philosopher might charac- 
terize it as naturaliter catholicus. From 
our earliest record of his thinking, we 
see his mind operated on this simple 
axiom: the Son of God came upon 
earth for the redemption of all man- 
kind, and the Church’s life turns un- 
failingly about the task of serving 
all mankind. 

This seems an obvious enough 
statement, one that should apply to 
every Catholic. Human experience 
tells us, however, that this is not so. 
Of the four marks of the Church 
(one, holy, catholic, and apostolic) 


Considine 


the most frequently offended against 
in the life of the individual is that of 
catholicity. Many zealous priests and 
religious, for instance, are strongly 
apostolic without being thoroughly 
catholic. Many a pious member of 
the laity will say something such as, 
“T am devoted to the foreign mis- 
sions: I pray every day for the con- 
version of China.”’ Yet such a person 
will tell you that he or she has no use 
for the Negro, or “hates” the Jews. 

It takes an exceptional degree of 
clear thinking and the grace of God, 
for the natural exasperations that 
creep into our minds through un- 
pleasant social experiences to be 
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conquered by the basic spiritual 
principles that flow from the second 
Great Commandment, “‘Thou:shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’ Rela- 
tively few people come easily by this 
catholic thinking and catholic act- 
ing. Even in their zeal, they would 
rather give themselves generously to 
certain classes and nations whom they 
like, than to exercise Christian love 
toward all. Indeed, this tendency re- 
flects a weakness not only in Chris- 
tians but in all human beings; the 
sublimating power of true Christian 
charity is required to overcome the 
law of multiple standards that gov- 
erns most people over the earth in 
their conduct toward their fellows. 

Bishop Walsh seemed to be able to 
apply the principle of catholicity 
quite effortlessly. By the time he was 
ordained, young Father Walsh pos- 
sessed such a marked mission interest 
that he was singled out for it by the 
faculty and by his companions. He 
entered wholeheartedly into parish 
life in Boston. But he recalled many 
times in later years that when he 
was named Boston Director of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, he immediately experienced 
the feeling that he was entering his 
field of special predilection and that 
he was to labor in wholehearted 
dedication in this field for the re- 
mainder of his days. 

His natural catholicity of concept 
came into play in his S.P.F. work. 
He did not see it as a mere collection 
club for small coins, but conceived 
it as the Church’s instrument for 
stirring the parish life of Christen- 
dom to share in the world apostolate. 
To this end, he recognized the need 
of educational instruments such as 
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books and magazines. Among his 
activities was the establishment of 
the Catholic Foreign Mission Bureau, 
which undertook the translation of 
a number of European mission books. 
Out of this Bureau, too, came the 
mission magazine, The Field Afar. 

Very early there was a breadth 
of scope to his thoughts. In 1904, 
before the Missionary Union in 
Washington, D. C., he gave an ad- 
dress that was characterized by a 
call for Catholicity. 

“The true priest,” he cried out 
in youthful eloquence, “lives his 
short life for the salvation of his 
fellow creatures. Every sincere Chris- 
tian longs for the day when the 
Kingdom of his Saviour shall rule 
all men’s hearts.” 

Beyond the call for world-wide 
hearts and generous donations was 
another need that he now began to 
advocate as Boston Director: the 
volunteering of American young men 
and young women as foreign mis- 
sioners. At that time, there was no 
American mission society and not 
even an American province of an 
international religious institute that 
held sole responsibility for a mission 
territory. Something less than a 
score of American missioners had 
gone overseas individually. 

The best record of Bishop Walsh’s 
thought is The Field Afar. There 
appeared in its pages first of all 
a quiet and gracious but thoroughly 
earnest apologia for world-minded- 
ness. 

“It will be impossible to ‘teach 
all nations’ without missionaries,”’ 
he said in The Field Afar, February, 
190g. “Our Lord has formulated His 
universal plan and given His com- 
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mand to preach the Gospel to every 
creature; it follows that there must 
be, somewhere on this earth today, 
enough souls to carry out the 
scheme of redemption.” 

‘““Catholicity is 
the need,” he said 
constantly, as in 
this passage in May, 
1929: “When the 
mission character of 
the Church is 
thought of as ab- 
normal, such an er- 
ror is one against faith, because it 
would subtract from the Church one 
of her four essential notes—Catholic- 
ity. It is true that we must labor to 
keep the Faith pure and intact... 
but we must none-the-less extend the 
benefits of Redemption to the whole 
world. Only when we do this are we 
Catholics in name and deed.” 

By far the most numerous of Bishop 
Walsh’s references to catholicity had 
to do with the liturgical and spiritual 
life of the Church. He ran the 
gamut of the ecclesiastical year, 
and brought out what is so patent 
on examination and yet so widely 
overlooked; that is the all-embracing 
universality of the traditional pray- 
ers of the Church. 

‘In our corner on the Knoll,’’ he 
wrote in June, 1915, “we get mo- 
ments of real joy when during the 
reading of the breviary or missal, 
little prayers flash up, calling hea- 
thendom to praise the Lord, or 
urging all the utmost bounds of the 
earth to glorify His Name, or simply 
saying, ‘May Thy Kingdom come.’ 
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All gifts to Maryknoll are de- 
ductible for Federal income tax 
purposes. Thus does our Govern- 
ment encourage gifts to recog- 
charities. 
will be glad to perform your 

works of mercy. 
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“Do you ever remark the mission 
prayers you say frequently? The 
Our Father, the Laudate sung at 
Benediction, the prayers at Mass, and 
the Last Gospel are but the com- 
monest of them. 
Naturally, we have 
been keen to see 
the world-wide 
heart of the Church 
in all her prayers. 
But try it yourself, 
and you will be 
surprised to find 
how insistent she is on the thought 
that all the world must soon adore 
our God. The liturgy of the Church 
dwells daily on the mission cause, and 
from three hundred million souls the 
mighty ocean of petition pleads the 
extension of God’s Kingdom.” 

“Ts your heart small?” he asked in 
June, 1923. “Is it a little, wobbly 
heart that does not respond to the 
world-wide Heart of Our Saviour? 
For a generation and more, some of us 
have been talking about devotion to 
the Sacred Heart and—would you be- 
lieve it? — have never given a thought 
or a dollar to realize that splendid 
idea, The Sacred Heart for the World.” 

Bishop Walsh was not a bigot, 
even of the good. The evenness of his 
views had the roundness of a beau- 
tiful circle. His mind was not ency- 
clopedic; he was not a scholar; but 
his mind was a global mind, made 
so by the simple process of being 
altogether catholic. If the Kingdom 
of God was intended for the whole 
world, Bishop Walsh believed man- 
kind ought to be told about it. 


Our missioners 


eM TOUGH little bootblack club has just told me, that each member is giving 
— James V. Manning, Chile 


3c a day to send a local poor kid to our summer camp.” 














Up at the Maryknoll Novitiate, in 
Bedford, Massachusetts, our novices 
are building a new chapel. The work 
is being done entirely by our students, 
directed by two Maryknoll Brothers. 
When finished, this September, the 
chapel will hold 125 persons. The 
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OUR 
NOVICES 
BUILD 

A CHAPEL 


PHOTOS BY DAN DOLAN 


total cost will be only a third of what 
it would have been with outside 
labor; the savings will amount to 
many thousands of dollars. In addi- 
tion, the students will find the experi- 
ence invaluable for some future 
undertakings in mission fields. 








This Chinese father works long hours for a substandard wage, 
but that does not stop him from enjoying Sister Moira's joke. 


When you are only four Sisters in 
more than two million square miles, 
you have to spread yourselves pretty 
thin. That’s the situation at Koror, 
in the Palau Islands, where we four 
Maryknoll Sisters try to reach six 
thousand people on a 400-mile 
stretch of islands. 

Two of us went to Airrai, on 
Babeldaob Island, for two weeks re- 
cently. It was a chance to give the 
people there a refresher course. Only 
six or seven huts make up Airrai, 
buried deep in the jungle of this 
Robinson Crusoe island. The settle- 
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ment is primitive, indeed, but the 
people are kindly and naturally 
gracious. 

A boat from Airrai came to get 
us. It was one of the big canoes 
with strange outriggers and carved 
prow. So we loaded ourselves and 
our stuff in it—a kerosene lamp, 
a big box of pictures, chalk and 
paper—oh, you know what we 
would need. 

In Airrai, the best house in the 
village had been prepared for us. 
Three times a day, a little proces- 
sion of natives came to the front 
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Sister M. Ignatia meets this Chinese family’s pet gnu, a 
grotesque animal: part horse, part antelope, part buffalo. 


door, bringing our next meal. Like 
the birds of the air, we just waited 
to see what the good Lord would 
provide. There were taro and tapioca 
in every imaginable shape, coco- 
nuts, pineapples, oranges, lemons, 
eggs, fish, crabs, perhaps a chicken, 
and bananas. 

We held our classes in the Bai — 
the Town Hall, so to speak. The Bat 
is also a House of Hospitality for 
strangers. All through these islands, 
visitors and travelers are permitted 
to spread their mats and sleep in 
any town’s Bai. Nobody bothers 
them ewith hotel bills. 

Well, we had fifty-two children 
during the day. They sat on the 
floor, in orderly little rows. But 
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Sister was one of those foreigners 
who can’t maintain their dignity on 
the floor, so she had the luxury of a 
camp stool. 

We tacked black cloth to a ply- 
wood foundation, and there we had 
a very serviceable blackboard. Each 
of us had a religion-lesson chart, too. 
What more could a teacher want? 

We taught the grownups after- 
wards. Each of us took a group, and 
we sat around a kerosene lamp. The 
soft light fell on the upturned, brown 
faces. 

These simple, hard-working people 
are eager to learn. What a joy to 
speak to them in their own Palauan, 
telling the Gospel stories, which to 
them are still new! 
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if Only They Could Build a House for Themselves! 


Our Lady of Maryknoll Novitiate at Valley Park, Missouri, 
must be enlarged soon. The missions need Sisters desperately, 
and God is sending us many fine young women anxious to dedicate 
their lives to His work on the field. The difficulty is to provide a 
place to house them during their years of religious training. 


Suggested Offerings: 


pee) oC re $500 For a PEW IN CHAPEL......... $150 
For a DORMITORY CUBICLE....$300 A “STRINGLESS GIFT’......... $ 
For a STALL IN CHAPEL....... $ 50 (to be used where needed) 


A commemorative plaque on the room, pew, cubicle, or stall 
will perpetuate the remembrance of your generosity and keep 
the novices ever mindful of you in their prayers. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 








ROOM ( ) 
CUBICLE ( ) 
Enclosed is $ toward the donation of a PEW ( ) (Check one) 
. STALL ( ) 
or a Stringless Gift for Our Lady of Maryknoll Novitiate. 
Name 
Street. 











City 
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pages Antonia is 
an invalid, I call 
her “my crutch.” 

I was pastor of Chil- 
lan, Chile, a parish of 
17,000 for three years. 
During that time, as 
the pastor of almost 
any large parish can 
tell you, I found many 
headaches, plenty of 
heartaches, and a few God-sent 
helpers. 

The best helper I had was Antonia 
Rojas. Strange to say, she never set 
foot in the church; she is a bed- 
ridden invalid. And even if she were 
not confined to bed, I think that 
she could not have come to church 
very often. She must be eighty 
years old, and she is half blind. ’m 
glad she can’t read English, because 
she wouldn’t like my saying, ‘“‘She 
must be eighty.” 

Antonia prefers to tell her age 
this way: “You know, Padre Jaime, 
that I have a bad memory. I don’t 
recall my age any more, but I must 
be sixty, at least.” 

I used to take the sacraments to 
her regularly. In addition, whenever 
pastoral headaches or heartaches 
came my way, I made a beeline for 
her house, about a mile from the 
mission. 

“Antonia,” I would say, ‘“‘you 
didn’t say your Rosary for the 
parish today!” 

‘Padre Jaime,” she would answer, 
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by James A. Sheridan 


“don’t you say that! 
You know I said it the 
first thing after I awoke 
this morning. I recite 
it every morning be- 
cause you told me that 
I could get the Blessed 
Mother to help the 
parish by my pravers.”’ 

“Oh, no, Antonia!”’ 
I protested, on one 
very discouraging day. ““This morn- 
ing you couldn’t have said the 
Rosary. For the cement makers are 
insisting that I must pay them. The 
lumberman says that he won’t give 
another board until I write him a 
check. The laborers on the new 
church are demanding higher wages. 
Worst of all, Gonzales is dying, and 
he talks about the weather when I 
suggest that he receive the sacra- 
ments. He says that he isn’t going to 
die yet. But the doctor is sure that 
he won’t last another day.” 

Antonia’s eyes filled with tears. I 
told her that I knew she had said 
the Rosary, but that I needed to have 
her say it some more because those 
problems had to be solved. 

As invariably happened, the diffi- 
culties were cleared up. In _ the 
afternoon mail, came a check fat 
enough to pay the bills. And Gon- 
zales made his peace with God 
before nightfall. 

I told Antonia the good news. If 
I hadn’t, she would have stayed up 
all night, praying. : 
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WANT ADS 


—_ 


More Than Words. Religious articles 
that new Christians can take home are 
very helpful in the missions. You can pro- 
vide such by giving $5 for rosaries, cruci- 
fixes, medals, and holy pictures. 


Knowing How to Live includes not only 
knowing how to be honest and kind and 
brave, but also knowing how to earn a 
living. Missioners in Chile want $20 kits 
of mechanics’ tools, for boys in their trade 
school. Please help to get them! 


Mahogany Walls! Curiously enough, 
mahogany is the cheapest, most plentiful 
wood in the Maryknoll missions in Guate- 
mala: 9c a square foot for 1-inch siding! 
Who will give $60 for 745 square feet of 
wood to build a sacristy? 


A Bell for Bacalar. The Maryknoll pas- 
tor of this church in Mexico asks help to 
buy a bell, 18 inches in diameter, for his 
mission church. The price will be $200. 
The value — well, what is the value of a 
call to Mass and prayers? 


Black and White, and Read All Over? 
You guessed it — a blackboard. One that 
costs $2.50 is needed for teaching children 
in Africa. A small thing to give — a great 
thing to lack! 


Can You Provide a sanctuary light, to 
burn before the Blessed Sacrament for 
one year in one of our Maryknoll semi- 
naries? The offering is $25. 








Animated Murals — or rather, colored 
slides that can be thrown on a smooth 
wall by a projector, are useful in teaching 
catechism in pagan villages. Our mis- 
sioners in Kyoto, Japan, ask for $75 to 
purchase such slides. 


Hole in the Wall. The wind comes 
through, and the rain drives in! Well, our 
Maryknollers in Mexico hope that some 
friend will spare $150 for repairs to their 
dwelling, before the rain comes again! 


Two Missioners for the Price of One. 
A catechist, at $15 a month, doesn’t 
duplicate the highly trained Maryknoll 
Missioner, of course — but he sets the 
priest free to do other necessary work 
while the coaching of converts goes on. 
Maryknollers in Africa ask such assistance. 


A Harp Without Strings is useless; but a 
gift without strings is extremely welcome, 
for it can be used to meet general needs. 
The Maryknollers need such gifts: $1, $5, 
$10, anything. 


A Month’s Supply of gasoline to trans- 
port twenty volunteers, to teach catechism 
in fifteen villages near Kyoto after their 
working hours costs $30. These twenty 
men have given their time for six months. 
Will you supply the gas? 


To Fill the Chalice with altar wine, 
costs $30 for one Maryknoll mission for 
one year. Yet the chalice must never be 


empty! 

























RYKNOLL MISSIONERS IN CHINA NEED 


a each month: 
- $5 for support of a cripple $15 for support of a catechist 
<i $5 for support of a blind child $15 for support of a native Sister 
i $5 for support of an orphan $15 for support of a native seminarian 
ds. $5 for support of a refugee $45 for support of a missioner 
©, $5 for support of an old person $50 for medicine for a dispensary 
$15 for support of a native priest $50 for the mission rice lines 
oa 


we each year: 


vi $25 for education of a poor child $30 for Mass wine 
hs. 

$25 for Mass hosts $50 for altar candles 
ma $100 for distributing Catholic literature $300 for youth guidance 
fi 
“a Send for the free booklet, The Making of a Catholic Will 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.0., NEW YORK 


The future of these Japanese tots 
depends on your mission aid today. 








